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mode of speaking was indeed very impressive1; and I wish it could be preserved as musick is written, according to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele2, who has shown how the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity in score3.
Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale's. He attacked Gray, calling him ' a dull fellow.' BOSWELL. ' I understand he was reserved, and might appear dull in company ; but surely he was not dull in poetry.' JOHNSON. ' Sir, he was dull in company, dull in his closet, dull every where''.
1  My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry and some truth, that' Dr. Johnson's sayings would not appear so extraordinary,were it not for his bvw-iuovu way'   The sayings themselves are generally of sterling merit; but, doubtless, his manner was an addition to their effect; and therefore should be attended to as much as may be.    It is necessary however, to guard those who were not acquainted with him, against overcharged imitations or caricatures of his manner, which are frequently attempted, and many of which are second-hand copies from the late Mr. Henderson the actor, who, though a good mimick of some persons, did not represent Johnson correctly.    BOSWELL.
2  See ' Prosodia Rationalis ; or, an Essay towards establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols.'   London, 1779.   BOSWELL.
3  I use the phrase in score, as Dr. Johnson has explained it in his Dictionary:—' A song in SCORE, the words with the musical notes of a song annexed.'   But I understand that in scientifick propriety it means all the parts of a musical composition noted down in the characters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the skilful.   BOSWELL. It was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce to notation by new characters.   This he called the melody of speech, not the harmony, which the term in score implies.    BURNEY.
4  Johnson, in his Life of Gray {Works, viii. 481), spoke better of him.   'What has occurred to me from the slight inspection of his Letters, in which my undertaking has engaged me, is, that his mind had a large grasp; that his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment cultivated.'   Horace Walpole (Letters, ii. 128) allowed that he was bad company.   'Sept. 3,1748.   I agree with you most absolutely in your opinion about Gray; he is the worst company in the world.   From a melancholy turn, from living reclusely, and 'from a little too much dignity, he never converses easily; all his words are measured and
Hetiment, but something luke-warmish, excepting Douglas, which is certainly a masterpiece. Even that does not stand the closet.
